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ABSTRACT 

The character of black migration, as well as the 
significance that migration will play in the future of the black 
population is examined in this paper. Section I of the paper presents 
an introduction. Section II addresses recent migration to , 
metropolitan areas, focusing on the origins of recent migrants, 
characteristics of recent migrants (age, education^ activity, status, 
and occupation), and a summary. This section of the paper notes that 
black migrants to metropolitan areas now come predominantly from 
other metropolitan areas and that the major stream of black migration 
is now from one metropolitan area to another. It is also noted that 

the average black migrant to the city as an 
of rural background and low socioeconomic status 
problems of the large metropolitan areas can be 
will not hold. He or she is in fact well educated 
by current standards and, judging from the occupational position of 
those employed, relatively successful at utilizing this education. 
Section III discusses interstate migration and multiple movers. It 
seems clear from the evidence of the 1970 census, that the black 
population of the United States is noV in a third stage — when the 
rural to urban shift has proceeded to the point where in fact it is a 
relatively small part of total migration and when perhaps the 
differences in educational opportunities between city and country 
have diminished. (Author/AH) 
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I. Introduction 

The Census of Population taken in 1900, shortly after DuBois published his 

landnark study, show;i three metroi. litan areas with over 100,000 black residents, 

. one in the north, Philndelplda, and two in the border area of the South, the 

District of Columbia and Baltimore. Seventy years later, at the isost recent censu.s, 

34 iTiCtropolitan areas had 100,000 or more black inhabitants^ and of these, two had 

well over 1,000,000. In the interim, a pcpulation that was nearly 80 percent rural 

at the initial date h^d becocc over 80 percent urban by the closing date (Appendix 

Table I ). This may veuy well be the most rapid and extensive shift experienced 

by any large populatioo^group in modern history. And it was achieved largely by 

migration, that is, by the movement of individuals,, primarily young adults, away 

from Vkeir places of birth and childhood associations to a social and economic 

environment that could not be in greater contrast to. their early lives. 

The movement from rural to urban area?; is, of course, a world wide phenomenon 

and has been an important characteristic of populations in Western Europe and Korth 

America for at least a century and a half. What I believe is unique up to the 

present in the experif-nce of the black population in the United States is the 

rapidity of this shift and the fact that "so large a proportion of the movement 

took place over long distances. 

DtJjnographers, dependent as wc usually are on aggregate statistics, can only 

be envious of DuP^oJs' opportunity to investigate in detail the sources and conse-- 

quences of nigralion to the city of Philadelphia. In his study he notes that much 
« 

of r.he migration is "indirect; Negroes come fro:n coiinLry districts to small toiviis; 
then go to ]argei to\:iis; eventually they drifn to Norfolk, Va., or to Richmond. 
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Next they cone to VJashington, and finally settle in Baltimore or Philadelphia."^ 
The raw data that we have available to study the general movement out 'of the rural 
South, and the estimates derived from these data, do not make it possible for us 
to know how much of the ..migration taking place in the past was of the type described 
by DuBois, with Southern uiban areas providing "way stations" to migrants from rura.1 
areas who then moved on to the Korth in wh^i. is known as "step migration." Indeed, 
we do not even know the total volume of migration since, up until very recent times, 
we are dependent on estimates of "net" migration, that is, on figures that show 
only an estimated balance between those who left a state and those \^ho came to it 
over the ten year period between censuses. But DuBois* analysis of the situation 
vjith regard to the "indirect" nature of migration to Philadelphia is in accord 
with our knowledge of the behavior of migrants in general, and finds support in 
some of the evidence we have for the n.ore recent period when somewhat more direct 
»neasures are available. 

Although the estimates of net intercensal migration cannot tell us whether 
what DuDois found in 'Pliilaoelphia in the late nineteenth century continued to be 
true through t!ie period of the mass migrations in the 20t1i century, these estimates, 
prepated awl analyzed by Drs. Everett Le? and Hone Eldridge, ' do provide an in- 
valuable source? of inforir.sition from which many inferences on the nature of migration 
in the first half of this century can be drawn. If the predominantly rural vs. 
urban origins of migrants from the South to the North in the early decades of this 
century remain unclear, tht evidence of the urbcn charactcir of their destinations 
presented 'by the Lee-Elclridge series is unambiguous. All.of the non-Southern stales 
that have been the recipients of significant numbers of black migrants have. had 
black populations that were pTcdctninanMy urban at every ccnrvo in this century 
and in most cares the proportions have been o/en;helmingly urban. Wliat the Lee- 



Eldrxdge data -also show, hcvever, and vliat h^^ perhaps been less widely recognized, 
is the extent of the apv^rently nerxaanent rurul^urban sl:ift of black population 
within the South itself throughout this period, Beceiuse of Lhe rapid industri- 
alization of the South in t|te^post World War II period, is has often been assumed 
that the eailicr urbanization of the black poptilaticn occurred almost entirely 
in connection v;jth the nioverriCnt out of the Soutn, and that it is only in the 
recent period thai Southern urban area* have bccc.T.e an important destination for 
rural out-raigrants. But the Lee-Eldridje data shcu that most urban blacks lived 
in the South throughout the first half of this century, and that substantial 
increases in the South's urban black population occurred over each intercensal 
period. It is not until 1960 that the najority of urban blacl:s were enumerated 
as living outside the South, and the 1960--1970 period is the first in which less 
than a third of the total urban increase was accounted for by the South. 

A part of the growth in the urban black population in the South undoubtedly 
arises from natural increase - that is, the excesr, of births over deaths to the 
black population resident in urban areas - and a part arises from the reclassifi- 
cation of previously rural areas as density of scttlcinent qualified them as urban. 
But is seems clear that in most Southern states the bulk of the growth has been 
accomplished by the in-mij;ration of bl^ick population fro;.i rural areas either in 
their home or a neighboring state* 

That there has been net out-migrat? on of the black population from the South 
as a v;hole, and ftc^ia aJwiost cv»:ry rtar^e in the region, over each intercensal period 
since 1900, is incontrovertible, but since 1910, this out-niigr ♦'ion has been a 
''net" of a decline in rural black population so substantial as to conceal a very 
considerable f^rcMh in uhc number of urban blacks in Lhe region. The magnitude 
of the numbers involved su^i*m.^I thr^t sume proportitn of the movement from the rural 
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South v/as probably directly to the urban North. But we do not, in fact, have 
any direct evidence of the extent to which urban <y:oas of the South provided the 
first experience of urban livii^g to the rural black population ±w the early 
decades. 

We have so far been discussing urban arer^s as a whole. But life in a small 
urban center is certainly very different from that in the large urban agglomeration. 
In the remainder of this paper we will concentrate our attention primarily on those 
large urban agglomerations, knovm to t:he Census Bureau, and the Federal government 
in general, a"s"Standafcl >Ie£;:b[roI^^ Areas, or SMSAs. These metro^ 

politan areas, numbering 243 specific agglomerations in 1970, included three-fourths 
of the black population of the United States at that date, and most of this metro- 
politan black population - over 70 percent - lived in the 34 areas alluded to 
before, that is, those whose black inhabitsnts {tuttibered 10Q,CQ0 or more in 1970 
(Appendix Tables II and III). 

In looking at the growth of the black population?, in these metropolitan areas, 
we have used. a series that holds area boundaries constant in terms of their 1960 
definitions for all census dates prior to I960. This means that in the earlier 
periodfj a substantial proportion of these population^ ware living in areas that 
would have been classified as rural. So the growth of these areas cannot be 
directly compared with the growth of the urban population. But it is clear that 
the trends and direction of growth are similar for both series. For these areas, 
however, the dominance of th<^ South in the total is somewhat reduced. The southern 
state?; have always: been characterised by more small urban places that do not 
qualify for metropolitan status than has the rest of the country. Even within the 
metropolitan population, there are more sn.all SIlSAr, in the South - the 16 southern 
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SMSAs with 100,003 or nore black inhabitants in 1970 include only 60 percent of 
all metropolitan hlacl:s in the region, v/nercas the 16 SMSAs in the two northern 
regions include over 80 percent of all northern netropolitan blacks. The in- 
creasing concen::ration of black population in these largest a;;glo:neiations is, 
however, characteristic of all four regions through 1950. Since 1950, the pro- 
portion of regional black population in the six Northeastern, ten Korth Central, 
and two Hestern areas falling into this group has Jevelled off, but in the 16 
Southern areas and for the coup try as a vjhole the trend Lov:ards increai.ing concen- 

tration in these largest areas has continued. 

DuBois' study was undertaken at a time when the vast redistribution of the 
black population cf this country had barely begun, in a city that v;as probribly 
the fir&t of the great northern metropolises to receive substantial numbers of 
black MgrantS from the Soi/th. He fouhd^ as he say^, that ^ as a whrJe, it is true^ 
that the average of culture and wealth and social efficiency is far lo».cr a»iong 
immigrants than natives, and that this gives rise to the gravest of the Kagr'o 
problenif: . Probably his findings for rhiladcJphld were also applicable to the 
situation in other .large metropoJitan area5> as the ir/jvemcnt to these ?reas accel- 
erated in subsequent decades. 
II . Recent mif.rat i on to iPCtrop o lilan area s 

The idea that rhe black migrant is r.n ill-trained peasant '.;hosc presence has f 
a disrupting influence on the corjnunity has continued to dominate public discussions 
of this subject. It f^ecns appropriate here to exwr.ine whether the great changes 
that we have jusx briefly outlined h ave, in fact, ]cft the status and the role of 
the black migrant unaffecccd. Let us, therefore, turn our attention to the present 
and to what the recent Ccnr^u.set can tell us about t!ie nature of black ihigration and 
and the characteristics of bJack migrants. 

8 

o . ■ ' ■ 
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1. Origins of recent migrants 
The first' thing we may note is that, whatever the situation in the past, the' 
donsinant stream with regard to type of residence for black migrants now is from 
one metropolitan area to another. Of the 1.6 million black persons v;ho reported 
a place of residence in 1965 different from that in which they were living in 
1970, 42 percent hid novcd between two mettopolitan areas, 16 percent had moved 
between two nonmetropolitan arens, 14 percent had left a metropolitan area and 
moved to a nonmetropolitan one, and 28 percent had come to a metropolitan area 
from a previous noiimetropolitan residence. On the average then, about 60 percent 
of the migrants to metropolitan areas over the 1965-1970 interval had lived in a 
metropolitan area in 1965* For the six largest SHSAs, which in ccanbination in- 
clud€!d over 25 percent of all black residents of the country in 1970, two-thirds 
of all in-migi*ants came from another metropolitan area. 

Persons reporting place of residence in the United States 
iij 1965 different from that in 1970, 
Black population 5 years of age and over 

(in thousancio) , 

Type of residence . 
in 1965 Ty po of residen c e in 1970 

Total Metropolitan Nonmetropolitan ' 



1 



Total ^ 1,640 1,147 . 493 

Metropolitan 929 695 234 

Nonmetropolitan 711 ' 452 259 

Source: same^as Table 1. 

Unfortunately, we do not have comparable data for all metropolitaji areas in 

1960,^ but we do have the proportions for certain specific areas, and in particular, 

32 o£ the 34 that hud Ow'er 100,000 black inhabitants in 1970 and which among them, 

ac nQled pro\ioui;l>, conLuinecl about 70 percent of the metropolitan black population 

at that tlate. Tor thcbc 32, the sharp contrast between the two censuses is striking: 
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with almost no exception, the proportion of in-migrant s from oth6r metropolitan 
areas is substantially higher in 1970 than in 1960; nineteen of the 32 received 
over 50 percent of in- mi^.ints from non-metropolitan areas in 1960, while by 
1970, this was true of only four. The change is particularly noteworthy among the 
U SMSAs in the Soutli - in 1560, iu-migrants ^lo all of them were predominantly 
noniuetropolitcin in origin; by 1970, ten v/ere receiving at least a slight majority 
of in-nigrants from other metropolitan areas. As a result, the average large 
southern area differed somewhat less from those iu the rest of the country at the 
later date. 

Average percent of in-ndgrants rc5?ident in another metropolitan area 

5 years prior to census 
(unv;eightcd averages) 



1960 1970. 

Residence at Cepsus d«^te (Total, except white) (Black) 

AJJ. mc>tropolltar> areas N.A. 60. 6^^) 

32 metropolitan areas 58.1 

6 Northcasccrn areas 53.8 64.4 

10 North* Contral areas 50.7 61.0 

14 Southern areas 35,3 50.6 

2 Western areas 70.0.^^ 77.4 



So'urce: * Appendix Table IV / 
(a]r VJeightod average 

An obviouG corollary of the metropolitan origin of in-migrants to metropolitan 
areas is that oiiciTtlgrant5> from these areas must have predominantly metropolitan 
destinations, and this is, in fact, true. Three-fourths of those who left metropo- 
litan areas t^7ont to o.lhcr metropolitan areas. What is different, however, with 
respect to out-migrants is that for this^^eries there is considerably less variation 
between 1960 and 1970, at least insofar as ^e can determine trends from the 32 arcar. 
iot which compc-irisyn can be made. Even more interesting is the observation thai 

i. I * 

here the Southern SMSAs do riot, for ^either decade, differ as substantially from 

■/ -iO ■ 
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those in the rest of the country as they do for the in-migrant series. 



Average percent of out-migrants resident in inetropolitan area at Census date 
o (unv;eigTl1:ed''averages) 





1960 


1970 


Residence 5 years prior* to Census 


(Total, except vjhite) 


(Black) 


All metropolitan areas 


^^^--.N.A. 


74.8^^^ 


32 metropolitan areas 


67.6^- 


73.7 


6 Northriasteirn areas 


09.1 ^ 




10 North Central areas 


69.4 


76.2 


14 Soutliern areas 


63.0 


70.0 


2 Western areas . 


76.6 


84.0 


Source : Appendix Tiable lV 






(a) Weighted average 


o 




Two recent dates are perhaps not 


very strong evidence on which 


to base 



generalizations, and particularly since we do not at present know the specific 
destination of out-migrants; these data, however, do sugge.^l. that Southern 
liietrcpolitan areac, as they have grora, have provided increasing proportions of 
the in-n'.igrants to urban areas outside the South. Over the last decade, the 
cumulative effect of generations of urban-ward movement and the consequent 
erosion of the rural basbd population, had reached the point where,, despite con- 
tinuing high rates of migration out of the rural south, the place of origin for 
the majority of black migrants was a metropolitan area. 

The point Just noted, that rates of but-migration from rural areas continue 
to be high, duserveu further emphasis. Very rough approximations of rates of out- 
migration, computed by taking. persons who reported they had left a given type of 
area tas a proportion of all those reporting they had lived in that type of area in 

1965, show a very sliarp inverse correlation between size of area and out-migration 

J 

from it. The contrast between the six largest T.tetrcpolitan areas (tlicse with over 
3,000,000 total population) and non-metropolitan areas of less than 20,000 popula- 



tion, is particularly striking - less than 5 percent of those Reporting a 1965 
residence in the largest areas were living in a different place by 1970; whereas 
for the smallest areas, the' proportion was over 13 percent (Table 1). 

So the dramatic change' in the place of origin of migrants to metropolitan 
areas is not the result; of a higher mobility among metropolitan residents - they 
are still, as Ravenstein pointed out 75 years ago in an article contemporaneous 
"with DuBois* study, loss mobile than their rural brethren.^ The change, , rather, . 
arises from the simple arithT.etic of the situation. The black population is nov; 
so overwhelmingly urban, metropolitan in residence, the renaining rural, non- 
metropolitan pool is so small, that we can anticipate only further increases in 
the dominance of the iniermetropolitan stream among the black migrants. / 

2. Characteristics of recent iOigrants 
l\Tiat is the cignificance of this, in terms of the character of migration and 
the role that migration will play in the future of the black population? At least 
a part of the ansuer lies in the characteristic differences between migrants and 
nonmigranls and, in particular, in the varying attributes of migrants in each of 
the streams within the metropolitan-nonmctropolitan matrix. 

» 

a. Age : That migrants are highly selected by age is so well estal)lished as hardly 
to need mention. In 1970, over 22 percent of blacks ages 20-24 reported that they 
had changed their place of residence since 3 965, as compared to less than 4 per- 
cent of those aged 55 or more (Table 1). Those aged 20-24 are the peak age group 
for 6ach of the four streams - but migrants from nonmetrppolitan to metropolitan 
areas* arc more highly concentrated "in, this age group than are other types of migrants 
and consequently this is the age at which che net C\iit o^t of non~metropo3 itan areas 
is greatest. Even here, hov^ever, in the aggregate, over half of the migrants to 
metropolitan ^arcas come from other metropolitan areas. 

It 

J 
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Table 1. Bl^ck population repuL ting arcti of rut>idcnce in 1965 by type of residence .at that 
date, by ralgracion status and age in 1970 



Residence in 1965 and 
age in 1970 



Mumber 



Percent in different place in 1970 
In metroDoli-- In nonmetro- 



Total, 5 years & o^r 

All metropolitan areas: 
3,000,000 or more 
1,000,000-3,000,000 
500,000-1,000,000 
250,000-500,000 
50,000-250,000 

All noninctropolltan areas 

20,000-50,000 

Less than 20,000 
it 

5-9 years, total 
Netropolitan area 
Nonmetropolitan area 

10-14 years, total 
tietropolitan ^rea 
NontiietropOa.xLan area 

J.5-19 years, total 
Metropolitan area 
Nonmetropolitan area 

20-24 years, total 
Metropolitan area 
Nonmetropolitan area 

25-29 years, total . 
Metropolitan area 
Nonmetropolitan area. 

30-34 3'ears, total 
Ifetrppolitan area 
Nonmetropolican area 

35-44 years,. total 
Metropolitan area 
Nonmetropolitan area 



Percent of 
misrants in 
metropolitan 



(in 1000s) 


Total 


tan ai'ea 


politan area 


area in 


18,265 


9.0 


6.3 


2.7 


• 69.9 


13,165 


7.1 


5.3 


1.8 


74.8 


4,533 


4.8 


3.6 


1.2 


74.5 


3,959 . 


6.3 


4.5 


1.7 


72.4 


i; 911 


8.6 


6.6 


2.0 


76. 9 


1,528 


9.9 


7.5 


2.4 


76.1 


1,234 


12.1 


9.1 


2.9 


75.6 


5,099 


13.9 


8.9 


5.1 


63.6 


689 


16-7 


10.4 


6.3 


62.1 


4*410 


13.5 


8.6 


4.9 


63.9 


2,454 


8.8 


6.2 


2.6 


70.6 




6. 9 


5.4 


1.5 


77.9 


700 


13.5 


8.3 


5.2 


61.2 . 


J2,581 


6.7 


4.5 


2.2 


67.8 


7 836 








76-0 


755 


10. 3 


5.9 


4.4 


57.7 


2,222 


10.0 


6.6 


3.3 


66.5 


1 530 


7.8 


5.3 


2.4 


68.9 


693 


14. 8 


9.5 


5.4 


63.8 


1,524 


22. 4 


16.5 


5. 9 


I'X 7 


1,079 


16.9 


12.6 


4.3 


74.4 


445 


35.6 


26.0 


9.6 


73.0 


1,214 


17.3 


13.1 


4.3 


75.5 


921 


13.9- 


- 11. 0 ' 


2.9 


79.3 


293 


28.3 


1976 


8.6 


69.5 


1,106 


11.3 


8.3 


3.0 


73.2 


859 


» 9.3 


7.3 


2.0 


78. 9 


247 


18.4 


11..7 


6.7 


63.^ 


2,191 


7.2 


4.9 


2.2 


68.9 


1,690 


5.7 


4.3 


1.4 


75.2 


- 501 


11.5 


7.0 


4.9 


58.8 
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Table V* (continued) 



Residence in 1965 and 



age in 1970 



45-54 years, total ^ 
Metropolitan area 
Nonraetropolitan area 

55-64 years, total 
Metropolitan area 
Nonmetropolitan area 

65 years and over 

Metropolitan area 
' ^Nonmetropolitan area 



NiimHr»T* 


Percent in dififerenc piece in 1970 


Percent of 
migrants in 
metropolitan 
area in 1970 


Total 


In metropoli- 
tan urea 


In nonn'etro- 
politan area 


1,960 




2.8 


1.6 


64.4 


1 AAA 


3.4 


2.4 


0.9 


72.3 




7.5 


4.1 


3.5 


54.1 


1,525 


3.5 


2.1 


1.4 


60.0 


1,075 


2.7 


1.8 


0.9 


66.6 


/.50 


5.2 


2.7 


2.5 


51.8 


1,488 


3.9 


2.2 


1.6 


57.7 


968 


3.0 


1.9 


1.1 


64.0 


519 


5.5 


2.8 


2.7 


51.2 



Notes: 



Source: 



Excludes persons abroad or not reporting place of residence in 1965. 
Individual figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Populaticp: 1970, Subject Reports, Final 
Report PC (2)-2C, Mobility for Metropolitan Areas . Tables 8-14- 
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A particularly interesting aspect of the metropolU^n-noa-ne'tropolitan origin 
of migrants to metropolitan areas, hov:ever, is the differunce between those aged 
20-2A and those aged 25-29, the two age groups in x.'hich rates of migration are 
highest. In 1970, 54 percent of the in-migrants to metropolitan are.is who were 
20-2/. years of age at that date came from other metropolitan areas; for those 23- 
29, th<i proportion was 64 percent. Again, the comparative data available for the 
32 areas indicate that the same pattern prevailed, at lower levels, in 1960 und 
that the differences between the Southern and non-Southern SMSAs are diminishing. 

Percent of in-migrants aged 20-24 and 25-29 
resident in raetropolit^an area 5 years prior to Census 
(unweighted averages) 

Age at Census date 
„ 12.60 1970 

Residence at Census date - (Total, except White) (Black) 



20-2^ 


25-29 


20-24 


25-29 


N.A. 


K.A. 


54.0(2) 


63.8 


37.9 


48.9 


50.7 


62.3 


43.7 


55.0 


56.5 


70.0 


41.1 


54.7 


51.8 


64.1 


29.8 


38.8 


44.7 


55.1 


61.6 


71.7 


69.8 


80.3 



All metropolitan areas 
32 metropolitan areas 

6 Northea.stern areas 
10 North Central areas 
14 Southern areas 

2 Western areas 

Source: Appendix Table IV 
(a) VJeighted averages 

Certain factors - for example, migration associated with military service or 
schooling - probably explain a part of this consistent difference betv;een those 
aged 20-24 and those aged 25-29, but they do not account for the major portion. 
Rather, one may hypothesize that these" differences reflect the continuing role of 
"step-migration," described by DuBois 75 years ago: the older group includes many 
persons who are migrating for at least the second time and this second migration is 
more likely to be from one metropolitan area to another. Later on in this paper we. 
will look at other indirect evidence of thi.^; pheno.nenon of "remigration". We might 
note here, however, th. t thi.s suggestion tiiat })er£!ono who move once are likely to 
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table 2. Age of black pupulation b> ii:ulropolit.5n-noar.ettopoliLun rei>idence in 1970, migration 
I status, and type of r*:*sidcnce in 1965 



Living in metr opo litan area in 1970 



Age in 
1970 



.Migrants, 1965-70 



Nonmi- 
grants 



Total 



From other 
metropoli- 
tan area 



From non- 
metropoli- 
tan arc?a 



Living in nonmccropol itan area in 1970 

Migrants, 1965-70 

From metro- From other 
Konmi- politan nonmetropo- 
grants Total area litan area 



Total, 5 years 
kf age and 
|>ver (in 1000s) 
Percent 
5-14 
15-24 
25-34 

35 and over 



12,236 


1,U7 


695 


452 


4,389 


493 


234 


259 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


■ 100.0 


27.5 


23.5 


24.0 


22.7 


29.2 


24.2 


21.2 


26.9 


18.9 


J4.7 


31.3 


40.1 


20j0 


33.2 


35.7 


30.9 


12.8 


21.9 


23.6 


19.1 


9.4 


17.3 


18.5 


16.2 


AO. 8 


19.9 


21.1 


18.2 


41.4 


25.4 


24.7 


25.9 



Notes: see Table 1. 
jiourcc: see Table 1. 



:*Tiio '\ Percent o£ blacfc popu1;>tion compleCing high school cr higher educaticnal levels^ by 
nietropolitan-ncnr.ctropolitan residence in 1970, migration status, and type of resi- 



dence 


in 1965, 


by age 


in 1970 














LivinR 


in nietronolitnn area in 1970 


Living 


in nonjnetropolitan 


area in 1970 










1965-70 






Migrants, 


1965-70 


Age in 






From other 


From non- 






From metro 


- From other 


1970 


Honrai- 




inctropoli- 


raetropoli- 


Nonmi- 




politan 


nonnetropo- 




RranCf- 


Total 


ran area 


ean area 


gi-ants 


Total 


area 


litan area 


'S years of age 


















.nd over 


34.3 


52.3 


57_.l 




16. _8 


33.._2 


3p.7 


27.1 


25-34 


54.3 


66.2 


70.1 


59.0 


34.2 


49.0 


54.5 


43.3 


35-44 


41.5 


49.4 


54.6 


38.5 


22.2 


33.5 


41.1 


26.1 


45-64 


25.3 


29.2 


34.2 


20.8 


11.9 


17.8 


23.1 


13.5 


65 and over 


12.5 


17.0 


20.3 


12.7 


5.9 


^10.1 


12.7 


8.1 



.otes: see Table 1. 
.ourcc: see Table 1. 
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move a second time is in accordance with kuovJedgc about the behavior of migrants 
in general. If the ties to a hoine coranoinity are broken once, they are apparently 
more easy to break a second time. 

As mentioned, the conceiitration of migrants in the young adult ages is virtu- 
ally universal. Althoagh there are differences in aga distribution aipong the four 
migration streams we are looking at, in all four the concentration in ages 15-34 
is substantially greater than for the nonmigrnut populations (Table 2). 

Educaticn : A second, although soniCv;hat less firmly established generalization 
about wigr^ants is that those who leave an area will generally have higher levels 
of educational attainn.cnt than those who remain, that is, to use the demographer's 
terminology, that migrants are positively selected for education. Educational 
levels in rural, nonnictropolitan areas, however, are generally lov;er than those in 
urban metropolitan places. Conbcqiiently, in chc mass rural to urban movements that 
C7CCUT, TPigrants, even thougn on tne uxrerage tfsey may be botler educated 
, than those they leave behind, are likely to be educationally disadvantaged in tlieir 
urban destination. This has apparently been the situation in the past for blacks 
in the United States. DuDois noted the educational lacks of the migrants to Phila- 
delphia in iruiny places in his study and a number of more recent investigations 
support this finding.-^ 

Unfortunatel) , for uur present purposes. Census data on the educational attain- 
ment of niij.,rarits deal only with persons aged 25 years and over, an age limitation 
that eliminates the group v;here, as ue have seen, rates of migration are highest . 
But the pattern of differences is so striking ond consistent for these older 
age groups that the pQ.ssibility of. its being reversed for younger age groups seems 
very unlikely. 

Using the proportions of population thai hdve completed high school (or higher 




levels of education) as our ceasure, we find that the now dominant migrant stream, 
persons moving from one netropolitan ar a to another, have for every age g^oup far 
higher educational attaianent than nonrnigrants or than any of the other migrant 
streams (Table 3). For cxanple, among persons <^ged 25-34, 70 percent of the inter- 
metropolitan stream have conpleted high school, as compared with only 54 percent 
among noa-rigrants living in SMSAs and 52 percent for the total black population 
in this age group in 1970. Since, for this age group, those moving from non- 
metropolitan to r^jetropolitan areas also have higher than average proportions in 
the upper educational category - 59 percent - it seems certain that on balance 
the metropolitan black population as a whole gained persons of higher educational 
status through the. process of migration in the 1965-1970 periods 

\7liether this is true for a specific metropolitan area, of course i depends on 
the balance between the immlgtaftt^ it gains J/iO the out-migtahfcs it loses* For 
DuBois' Philadelphia, or at least its modern version, the Philadelphia SMSA, the 
pattern of dif f r rcnces hctv,een migrantc and nonn.itr<ints and among in-migrants and 
out-migrants with the possible origin^: and destiniitions, is similar to that we 
have just descriLcd. hoth those who came and thoi^e v;ho left included substantially 
higher proportions of high school grado^ites than those in the area at both dates 
(Table 6). Unfortunately, the data available for specific metropolitan areas do 
hot permit us to control for age - that is,, to look at those aged 25-34, as we 
have for all metropolitan areas in combination. Since the young black population 
has much higher cducationoJ levels, and the migrants, as we have seen, are concen- 
tratcd in the younger ages, \<c cannot be sure how much of the difference between 
migrants and noninigrants is ov;ing to the "age-effect/' In sum,, the educational 
attainment of thone who left rhilude]^ hia was hiyjier than of those v?ho came to the 
area. But since n.ore cane th^sn left, tli<?rc was in fact no net effect on the. total 
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educational level of Philadelphia's black population, or 'at least those 25 years 
of age and over, from those interchanges. 

For Atlanta, the other iiiCtropolitan area of special interest to this audience, 
the situation is essentially the same except that, based on the pjensurc of high 
school completion, those who canie to Atlanta included slightly higher proportions 
than those who left (Table 6). We might note, however, that based on a measure 
of those vrho had completed four or inorn years of college, those who left Atlanta 
and went to another metropolitan area had the highest educational level - 22 per- 
cent of this group had completed college, presumably largely representing the ex- 
ported products of our host institutions. Regardless, however, of whether the 
net effect in a specific area is negative, positive, or neutral, and regardless 
of the "age-effect," the point remains that the relative educational status of 
ti)e majority of black migrants tc'metrcpolitan afceas m^u/ is sobstantialJ.y differ- 
ent from what it v;as in DuBois' day and from what has been the general impression 
throughout the period since that time. Persons v;ith educational handicaps do still 
come to metropolitan nicas; but on the average migrants are considerably less 
handicapped than the non migrants* already there, and the tendency is for those v;ith 
low educational attainment to become an increasingly small proportion of the in- 
migrant population. 

Some indication of how rapidly this situation has changed may be gained by 
looking at the comparative data for Philadelphia and Atlanta ten years earlier. 
For the black population 25 years of age and over in 1960, the pattern of differ- 
entxals botwaen nonijlgrants and in- and put-nnigrants and among those with metro- 
poJLitan and nonrnetropolitan origins and destinations coming to and leaving each 
area in the previous five years, is the same as v;e find for 1970. But the levels 
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are dramatically different. For Philadelphia, the proportion of in-migrants who 
had completed high school or higher levels of education rose fron 36 percent in 

9 

.the 1955-60 period to 52.5 percent in 1955-70; for Atlanta, the proportion more 
than doubled - from 25 percent at the earlier date to 53 percent at the more 
recent period (Table 6). 

c. Activity otatus and occupation : The effect of this relatively high educational 
status among migrants should of course be teflected in their ecor jmlc status. 
This brings us to the last of the characteristics of black migrants that we are 
going to look at in this paper, the activity status of males in 1970 and the 
occupation of those who v/ere employed at that date. 

It is Important to note that in looking at the occupational distribution of the 
employed we are dealing with only a portion of the total migrants. Even among males 
in what the Census Bureau defines as the ]abor force ages, those 16 years of age 
and older,* barely half of the loigrants, 52 percent, u^rre Milking at ^civiJian job 
in 1970. Another four percent v/ere looking for work and 16 percent were in the 
armed forces. The remaining 28 peicent were not in the labor force, and unfortu- 
nately we know almost nothing about what they were doing , or about cheir general' 
economic status. Clearly, some v;ere still in school and may have migrated in con- 
nection with their schooling; otliers may have rctiied and changed their place of 
residence in connection with retirement; a va^ety of possibilities can be hypothe- 
sized. There is a very considerable difference among the several migration streams, 
and oi course among tlie several age group/ in the proportions in these various 
activity status categories - and soma o^these differences are quite revealing. 
For example, what we can term "wrong-^way'' movement in the context of the strong 
trend towar'Js urbani.-ation, that is, migr,ition from metropolitan to nonjnetropolitan 
areas, turns out to bc: by Cnr tho -tcKsL ''job-oricitecV* migration of the types we 
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are studying here: 22 percent of the adult males making this type of move were 
. in the army in 1970, and another 44 percent were out of the labor force entirely; 
only 34 percent wcrsi working Or looking for work, in the civilian job market (Table 
4). The complementary stream, those moving from nonmctropolitan to metropolitan 
areas, is almost directly opposite - 13 percent were in the army, 21 percent were 
out of tlie labor force, and,^ percent veve working or looking for work. I might 
note tliat this difference bctv^ecn "rural-to-urban" and "urban-to-rural" migrants 
also occurs for the white population of the United Slates and can be obser\'ed in 
other countries as vjcll. In the aggregate, it seems to be/ generally true that urban 
areas import economically active: persons from rural communities and export to those 
conrnaunitics persons less likely to be engaged in such activity. This, of course, 
is true only in temis of relative proportions. As we shall see when we look at 
tb<^ occupation data^ thaso \ihv make this "reverse" migration and zrc, en9ploy<2d, ^rc 
likely to have higher than average o.ccupational status. 

These differences betv/cen migrants to metropoliCoti and nonmetropolitan areas 
in the proportions neither working nor lookin^or work are in parj^ a reflection of 
the differences in a^e distribution that vo. have already looked at. Migrants to 
nonmetropolitan areas include a higher proportion of older persons than do those 
going to metropolitan areas. But even when we look at the data for specific age 
groups, the difference, remains: among those aged 16'-24, 46 percent of those who 
left a metropolitan residence and went to a non^metropolitan area were out of the 
^abor force in 1970, but only 23 percent of those making the opposite journey were 
inactive. My guess is that a substantial part of these "nonactivci" young migrants 
were moving in connection v;ith further schooling. People go to mf.tropolitan areas 
also, of course, to attend a college or university. Hut it is perhapn easier for 
those attending college in a large metropolitan center to find at least part tir.ie 
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work, and. therefore to be counted as part of the labor force, than it is for those 
at colleges in small touTis and rui*al areas. 

At any rate, as a result of the substantial proportion of migrants who are 
, inaciiivc^lLn the labor market, the relative occupational level of employed males 
does not really give us a comprehensive measure of the economic .status of all 
migrants. Moreover, the occupation data available to us - that is, occupation in 
1970 - cannot be interpreted as a measure of migrant selectivity in the v/ay that 
the previous characteristics, age and education, can be. We know the age cf mi- 
grants before they made the move we are examining - they were all five years 
younger than they v;ere in 1970 - and we can be pretty sure that the great majority 
of persons 25 years, of age and over in 1970 v;ho had completed high school must 
have completed this level of education by 1965, that is, before they inc.de the move. 
But we have no knov/lcdge at present of the activity status or occupation of either 
migrants or nonniigrantr. in 1965. We cannot thsrefore say with any prccicicn v;hether 
the differences we obseive are stable characteristics of the people involved, or 
an inherent part of the move itself. Nevertheless, the differentials are useful 
in giving some indica::j.on of the relative economic status in 1970 of at least this 
portion of the migrants. 

• ■» 
The most commcnly ut^ed single measure of relative, occupational status when one 

has,^ as here, only very broad major occupational groups available, is the percent 
of the employed who are in the so-called white-collar occupations, that is, pro- 
fessional, technical, managerial, sales,, and clerical workers. By this measure, 
our findings here reinforce tho^se indicated by the education data: for both metro- 
politan and nonmetropoli tan areas, the proportion of employed in-migrants in white 
collar occupations is higher than that for nonmigrants in thuse areas, in general 
and £'ox each specific age group (Table 5). Within the v;hite collar occupations, 
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the differences are parLiciilurly striking for professional and .technical workers, 
where in each instance, the proportion is two or three times higher among migrants 
than it is among nonmigrants. 

As we would expect in^ light of our earlier discussion of educational levels, 
by far the highest proportion of white collar v/orkers is found among employed 
migrants who have moved from one metropolitan area to anotheir: 36 percent of these 

r 

men were in white collar jobs, nlmoct half in professional and technical occupations. 
In fact, the generally close relationship between differentials in the two series 
is indicated by the follov;ing comparisons. / ^ _ - 



1965/1970 
residence status occupations 



Moved between metro- 
politan areas 39.6 

Hp^Gd from- a non-metro- 

polltan area to a 27.5 

metropolitan area . 

hjoved from a metropolitan 

area to a nonmetropolitan 25.5 

area 

Moved between non-metre?^ 
politan areas , 17 . 9 

Remained in the same 
metropolitan area 23.8 

Remained in the same 
honinotropolltan area 9.5 



Persons aRo d 25-34 
% of employed males % of persons 
in whit^e collar (both sexes) cpm 



\ P ^irsons aged 35 or over 
% of employed % of persons 
males in white (both sexes) com 
pleting high school collar occupa- plctirig high sch 



or higher educa- 
tional levels 



tions 



J 



70.1 
59.0 

54.5 

43.3 
-. 5.4.3 
34.2 



31..2 



18.9 



18.5 



11.0 



19.1 



8.6 



or higher educa- 
tional levels 



42.8 



26.9 



28.7 



17.. 0 



28.0 



12.8 



Source; Tables 3 and 5. ' <\ 

In each of tht four coluinnc, migrants between metropolitan areas^ "out -score", 
to uf.e a rather uns^jtitfactory term, all other categoiles by a substantial mafgxn; 
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in intermediate place axe the metropclitan-nonKietropolitan and npnmetropplitan- 
metropolitaxi interchanges, as well as nonmigrants in ineXropolitan areas; there is 
a second sutstantial drcp to ♦•he levels for. migrants between nonmetropolitan areas; 
and finally, these indices are lowest, fbr those living in the same nonmetropolitan 
area at both dates. - 

This same patLern of differences among the residence categories occurs in the 
proportions pf V^ite collar workers among employed males aged 16-24, the .group 
for^which we have no measure educational attainment. Presumabl'% the'refcrt, we 
V70uld be fairly safe in acsumirig that differenced in educational level 'f 03^ these 
young men are likely to paraliel^those for the older ages. 

Aggregate differences of the type we have been discussing for the occupational 
differentials are, oil course,^ very interesting and important. But they firequently 
conceal considerable variability among the individual items .of which they represent 
the average. In the present instance, that ic, with regard to the occupational 
differentials among nonmigrants, intermetrapplitan migrants, and migrants from 
nonmetropolitan to metropolitan areas, hov:ever, this is not true. For each of 
the 32 metropolitan areas, whose black populations exceeded 100,000 in 1970, the 
proportion of white collar workers among employed black men was higher among .those 
who had moved to the area within the previous five years than among those who had 
been living in the area in both 1965 and 1970, and higher among those who had come 
from another metropolitan area than among those who had come from a nonmetropolitan 
area.*" in a very few ca*jes, the differences are minimal; but in most they are sub- 
stantial. \ ' ' . 

3. Summary • \ . 

We started tUts section of the. paper by noting that black migrants to mcLro- 

' v.- • ^ 

politan aieas new coir.c predominantly from other metropolitan areas and that Xhe major 



Tabic 6, Selected diar.ictc tii>Lics of the black populations of tlie Atlanta and Philadelphia 
metropolitan areas, by migration status and type of origin and destination of 
migrants, 1960 and 1970 







In-migrant £ 


.b 






Out-migrantsd 


Characteristics, ' 
area, and , 
census date 


Total 


From other 
mctropoli- 
" tail area 


Fropi non- 
metropoli- 
tan area 


■ Nonmi- 
grantsc 


Totr.l 


To other 
metropoli- 
tan area 


To non- 
metropoli- 
tan area 






Education, persons 25 years and 


over 






Percent completing 
4 years of high 
school -or more: 
Atlanta, 1960 
Atlanta, 1970 


25.4 
52.8 


33.5 
58.6 


20.7 
46.4 


18.8 
30 7 


31.4 
45.6 


37.6 
57.0 


23.3 
34.0 


/Philadelphia, 1960 

Philadelphia, 1970 
> 


36.1 
52.5 


41.0 
54.6 


29,0 
. 47,>4 


22.6 
32.7 


39.4 
56.7 


43.0 
61.0 


29.9 
41.9 


Percent completing 
4 years of college^ 
oi^ more: 

Atlanta, 1960 
Atlanta, 1970 - 


' 8.9 
16.0' 


- 12.8. 
17.2 


6.7 
14.7 


3.1 
5.3 


9.8 
17.5 


11.8 
' 21.9 


■ 7.2 
10.0 


Philadelphia, 1960 
PHil24e.lphia, 1970 


8.7 
11.9 


10.9 

.12.7 ■ 


- 5.7 
•10.1 


2.6 
3.i 


' 8.2 
12" 2 


9.7 
13.9 


4.6 
6.4 


Activity status, civilian males. 


16 years 


of age 


and over 




Percent in labor force 
Atlanta, 1960 
Atlanta, 1970 


66.5 
77.8 


50.7 
72.5 


74.5 
82.4 


* 74.^1 
74.6 


58,8 
57.8 


71.8 
71.6 


44.2 
39-9 


Philadelphia, 1960 
Philadelphia, 1970- 


77.7 
76.1 


74.2 
73.9 


- 81.5 
80.8 


74.7- 

■iT.s 


61.8 
67.7 


" 68.4 
72.3'" 


44.8 
51.7 




Occupa ti on , employed 


males, 16 


years of 


age and over 





Percent white collar: 



Atlanta, 1960 




13.6 


23.7 


10.1 


11.3 


23.5 


26.6 


18.0 


Atlanta, 1970 




33.2 


38.4 


29.2 


20.9 


38.2 


44.5 


23.9 


Philadelphia, 


1960 


1^.7 


26.8 


12.8 


16.6 


24.2 


25.8 


17.7 


Philadelphia, 


1970 


32.4 


37.8 ' 


'■ 2274 


22.1 


42.0 


46.4 


20.7 



Notes: ar 



Data for 1960 include blacks and other races, except white. 
^^In-migrants: persons living in area at census date, elsewhere 5 years earlier. 
%onniigrants: persons living in are.a at ^census date and 5 years earlier. 

^ ^Out-migrants: living ^n area S^t years before census, elsev/here. at census date. 

Excludes persons 'abroad or not repor tin place of riisidcnce 5 years before census* 

Sources: 1970: same as Table l,^ables 15 and 16; 1960: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census 
of Population: 1960, Subject Reports, M obilily for Metropolitan Areas , Final 
Report l'C(2)-2C, Tables 4-6. 
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stream of black migration is now'froia one mt-tropolitan urea to another. And we 
asked ^the significance of this observation for the nature of black migration. Ke 
can now, I believe, feel fairly safe in answering that question - the description 
of the average black migrant to the city as an ill-^t rained person of rural back- 
ground and low socio-economic status to whom the r.ocial probleins of oui large 
metropolitan areas can be largely attributed will nut hold. He or she is in fact 
well educated by current standards and judging from the occupational position of 
those employed, relatively successful at utilizing this education. 
III. Interstate migration and "multiple movers" 

Earlier in this paper, questions were raised on the role played by "remigration 
specifically on whether signficant numbers of migrants moved first from rural to 
metropolitan areas within the South, and then made subsequent n;oves from Southern to 
non-'Southern metropolitan areas or, in the most recent period, to other Southern 
areas. Noting the sharp difXerences between those 20-24 and those 25-29 in the 
proportions of migrants to metropolitan areas with a noiimetropolitan origin, we 
hypothesized that this might be further evidence that a considerable amount of "re- 
migration" occurs, that is, that many of those who made an initial move from a 
nonmetropolitan to a metropolitan area in the younger age group, made a subsequent 
move to a second metropolitan area later on. 

W(? have anoth"br set of data from the censuses of population which again, unfor- 
tunately, does not throw any light on the interregional dim'ensions of this hypothesis 
but does provide some indication of the extent of second moves. -This is the series 
that^compares a person's state of residence at three points in time, at birth, at a 
date five years prior to tha census, and at the census date. And what these data 
shox.^ is that beyond the age of 25, ijiost black migrants in the period 1965-70 were 
moving^ for at leant the second ti;ne, tJut is, migrants who left their state of 
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birth between 1965 and 1970 constitute a uinority of total migrants. The same 
observation can be made for persons over 30 in the 1955-1960 period, but the 
"differencer avc less striking, so we can tentatively conclude that we have here 
a trend towards the increasing importance of this type of rbigration (Table 7). 

Some of these persons who are moving for at least the second time are returning 
to their state of birth. Overall, raost arc not^ that is, most of these "remigrants", 
to use a rather awkward term, are noving lo a third i-tste. But rather interest- 
ingly, the' "return" migrants, those living outside of their state of birth five 
years before the census, but Tjack in it by the census date, are a higher proportion 
of the total in the more recent period than they were in the 1955-1960 interval. 
Whether this indicates the beginning of a trend for increasing proportions of the 
black population to return to the South - a possibility that has recently received 
some attention in the press - we cannot really Sdy 'from the data at hand. But it 
is certainly suggestive of this. 

Concentrating our attention on the two age groups we looked at earlier, those 
aged 20--24 and 25-29 in 1970, we see that by this measure also, that is, movement 
between states, rates of niigration are highest at these ages, as they were when 
we were examining movement between places. More pertinent to the point we arc 
interested in here, however, is the evidence th?t the nature of migration changes 
sharply between thcje two adjacent age groups. Ue have just noted that past the 
age of 25, in 1970, nost black migrants v:ere changing their state of residence for 
at least the second time; now we add. to that the fact that the change in relative 
proportions in the two types of migration is particularly sharp specifically at the 
age of 25, for both decades. 

We have then this further indirect evidence that the step-migration DuBois' 
|o(ind 70 years ago i^ probably still continuing. But we also have from this second 
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Table 7. Percent of native black population living in different state b years prior to 
Census, by t^'pe of move and age at Census date, 1960 and 1970 



Percent changing state of residence 

Age at in previous 5 year s 

census date Native Leaving Leaving a different state 



population state of Moving to Returning to 

(in lOOOs)^ Total birth Total third state state of birth 



I960, persons 5 years 














of age and over^ 


16,080 


6.3 


3.8 


2.5 


1.6 


0.9 


5-1/* 


4,521 


5.0 


3.6 


1.4 


- 5. 7 


0.8 


15-19 


1,535 


7.0 


5.2 




1.1 


0.7 


20-24 


1,187 


16.7 


11.9 


.-4:8. 


3.3 


1.5 


25-29 . 


1,141 


12.9 


6.8 ' 


' 6. 1 


4.1 


2.0 


30-34 


1,207 


8.2 


3.-8" 


■ 4.4 


3.0 


1.4 


35-44 


2,283 


5.1 


'2.2 


2.9 


2.0 


0.9 


45 years and over 


4,206 


2>-8' 


1.2 


1.6 


1.1 


0.5 : 


1970, persons 5 years 














of age and over 


17,340 


6.6 


3.5 


3.1 


1.7 


1.4 


5-14 


' 4,840 


5.6 


3.4 


2.2 


0.9 


1.3 


15-19 


2,136 


6.5 


4.3 


2.2 


1.1 


1.2 




1,471 


16,8 


11.1 


5-7 




2.6 


25-29 


1,166 


13.5 


6.0 


7.9 


4.7 


3.2 


30-34 . 


1,047 


9.0 


3.2 


5.8 


3.7 


2.1 


35-:M 


2,064 


5.4 


1,8 


3.6- 


2.3 


1.3 


45 years and over 


4,615 


2,6 


0:9 


1.7 


1.0 


0.7 



a 

Notes: Excludes persons not reporting state of birth or state of prior residence and 
persons born outside the United States or resident outside 5 years prior to 
the Census. 

b 

Data for 1960 includes, in addition to the black population, persons of other 
races, except white* 

Individual figures may not add to tota4.s because of rounding. 

Source: U*S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, Subject Reports, 

Final Report PC (2) --20, Lifetime and Recent Migratio n, Table 1; , Census 

of Population: 1960, Subject Reports, Lifetiiae and Recent Migratio n, Final 
Report PC (2) -2D, Table 
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migration series, as well as from the first, evidence that the characteristics of 
the people who migrate have changed dramatically and, moreover, that within the 
"migrant group these characteristics vary systematically with the type of move. 
Among interstate migrants, the proportions with higher educational attainment 
and, for the employed, v/lth white collar jobs, are consistently above the levels 
for nonmigrants (Table 8). But, as we found before that the highest levels of all 
occurred an^ung those moving from one metropolitan area to another, so we find here 
that the highest levels are found among those who are moving to at least their third 
state of residence. 

A particularly interesting aspect of these data are the differences among those 
who moved to a third state in the 1965-70 interval and those who returned to their 
home state. The higher his or her educational level, the more likely the migrant 
is to move on to a third <=cate and the less likely he or she is to return home 
iv . Conclusicns and implications 

We do not have at present the tabulations that x;ould link the data from these 
two series. But I think we are quite safe in assuming that the evidence they present 
can be treated together in a discussion of the significance of the present picture. 
And 1 would like to present to you the hypothesis that the experience of the black 
population in the United States has a wider application, that is, that it may be 
giving us a preview, an indication of v/hat is likely to be the experience in the 
less developed countries of the war 3d as great n.,imbers of their rural populations 
move out of an .agricultural setting in the continuing process of urbanization. 
The mo\^ement of the black population to the cities of this country differs, on the 
surface, from the situation in the less developed world because it took place in a 
developed country with a rapid rate of economic growth. But I Lelleve that this 
difference in setting ii^-** essentially superficLal - the situation of the black popula- 



rable 8. 



Selected characteristics of native black population by interstate migration status 
and type of laove, 1965-1970. 



|Age in 1970 



In same 
state, 1965 
and 1970 



Total 



In different state, 1965 and 1 970 
Leaving 
state of 
birth 



Leaving a different state 

Moving to Returning to 
Total third state state of birth 



arsons 25 years 
3f age and over 
|25 - 29 
30 - 34 

35 years and over 

kles, 16 years of 
[aga and over 
16 - 24 
15 - 34 

55 years and over 

kmalesy 16 years 

>f age and over 

|16 - 24 
f5 - 34 

years and cv«r 



Percent completing 4 years of highschool or more: 



30.0 


52.8 


48.5 


53.5 


68.7 


64.2 


47.2 


61.4 


55.0 


23.8 


37.9 


31.2 


Percent 


employed 


persons in 


17.9 


29.2 


26.5 


19.9 


27.0 


26.2 


20.8 


33.4 


30.4 


16.4 


25.9 


21.1. 


-34v6 


54.3 


-56.5 


52.3 


62.7 


63.5 




57 4 


57.8 


r\ ^ r 
£,0* O 


36.9 


33.2 



55.3 
72.1 
65.0 
41.3 



31.5 
28.4 
35.3 
28.4 



52.1 
61.1 
57.1 
38.9 



60.2 
75.4 
69.0 
47.4 



36.0 
33.3 
38.9 
33.6 



56.9 
67.1 
62.5 
43.7 



47.8 
67,4 
57.8 
32.0 



25.6 
24.3 
30.4 
19.8 



45.7 
55.3 

31.5 



<ote: see note a. Table 7 



rce: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, Subject Reports, Final Report 
PC(2)-2D, Lifetime aqd Recent Migration . Tables 2 and 3.. 
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tion was such that it was cut o£f from this tide of economic development and 
systematically excluded, to a very considerable extent, from sharing in its 
econoiTiic benefits. Basically then, irs position x^7as the saner black people left 
the land either because of what appeared to be the superior opportunities of the 
city or because circumstances forced them off - both factors played an obvious 
part. The very earliest inigLiinLs, those v/hoin PuBois found among the long-time 
resident of PhiJa.iclphla, app.,.r to be a ver> highly selected group who, probably 
through extract (linary effort^ of their own, acjiieve a relatively high status in 
their new comiaunlty. As the pac^ of urban-v;ard movement accelerates, the sharp 
differences^ between city and country-side in the educational and training facili- 
ties available to the young, manifest thcn.^elves in the disadvantaged position of 
the later migrants. At a third stage, v;hen the rural to urban shift has proceeded 
to the point vjhere, in fact it is a relatively small part of total migration and 
vjhea pt-ihapo the differences in uducacioPtjl opportuniLies between city and countiy 
have dininished, the selective role of migtation, that is, the fact that migrants 
are generally, for txa-nple, of higher educational status than those they leave 
behind, emerges Pgain as a disLingiiishing charactcri'^Lic in the place of destina- 
tion, as it had always ho^cn in the place of origin. 

It seems cliiar fiom the evidence of tlie 1970 Census, that the black populatloa 
of the United States is now in this third ftage. The process of migration in the 
aggregate is prob.Jilv much like that DuBoio found 75 years ago, with high propor- 
tions of those wiio mive once, moving a second or third or even more times. But 
the char acterlst ins of migrant.-;, their status relative to the populations they join, 
is now v^5tly different - v.here he found, to return to the opening pages of this 
paper, evidence fhat ''tiio average o.f culture and wealth and social efficiency is 
* f af lower ;moi\\. inn»igr.^nt5 tha!i natiife.s, v;e- have found evidence that it is now far 
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higher. And this finding certainly has inportant policy implications with regard 
to the impact of migration on our metropolitan areas cind on the country in general. 

In addition, horev^r, to the significance of this finding with respect to the 
character of black migration, we also raised the question earlier in this paper of 
its significance for the role that migration will play in the future of the black 
population. 

Speaking more broadly thdn, I believe that as the third migration stage we have 
described develops, increasing proportions of migiants base their decision to move 
on a wider range of reasons than the purely ecopomic benefits that may accrue. To 
use Simon Kuznets' term, migration becomes more "consumption-oriented".^ Those with 
the resources to engage in this type of movement are clearly the more affluent mem- 
bers of the group, that is, those with higher educational attainment and those whose 
occupatior»al-cccTX)wic status is above the average; and this" I think why ±tiOse 
whom we have called "remigrants", that is, persons moving to at least a third state 
of residc^nce, are the most highly selected, have the highest educational and occupa- 
tional status, of any of the migrant categories we have looked at. 

Obviously, a great deal more work has to be dona before we can feel confident 
that this model describes reality; but it helps to explain a number of anomalies 
in migration data for the United 3tates. And if it proves to be realistic, it means, 
to return to our focus on the black population, that in the future, the decision to 
move and the choice of destination will be less dictated by economic circumstances 
and will reflect a much greater range of considerations v7ith regard to the relative 
desirability of areas as places in which to live. 
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APFEN-DI>: TABIX I 



BUCK POPUUTlO^y 01* Tilt UNITHD STATES, DY REGION AND UP.BAK-RUR*\L PJESIDEKCE, 
AND ES-riMATKD NET UaERCENSAL MIGRATION BY PJKGION, 1900-1970 
(In thousonds) 



Census dace 



United 
Scales 



Norcheast Kerch General Scuch 



Tocal black populacion 



Wcsc 



1900 
1910 . 
1920 
1930 

.'i960 . 
,1950 . 


aS34. 
^9.8 2 6 

. • 1 2.8 6 0 


'385 

.1.37 9 
1. i 4 7 
"l.3 7C 
?.6 18. . 


4 9G 

5 4 4 ^ 

7 93 
1.2 6 2 . 
1. 4 2 0 
.2.2?'8 


7.9 2 3 

a? 4 9* 
89 12 

. 5-3 G.2 
9.9 0 5„ 
, i.v;a2£ 


3 C** 
1 2 C 


1950^ 
1960 
- 1970 ^ 


2 2.5 8 0 ^ 


?;o 19 ' 
4.3 4 4 


3^ 4 c . 
. 4.5 7 2 


1C2 2V 
^ 1 13 1 2 


T~ :5 7>:' 

1.0 8 C 



Urban black populacion 



1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
I960 
1950* 

1950^ 

i960 

1970 



1900 
i910 
1920 
1930 
1960 

1950^ 

1960 

1970 



_ 2. 6 5 3. 
3.5 6 1 
- . - 5. 1 9 4 , 
u.2.5 4 
_...a93 9 

< 

9.3 9 4 

' _ 1 3, 8 C 8 
■ 16.3 6 7 



6.63 4 
^7.'i4 5 
(1902 
d6 97 
6.6 1 2. 
r. r. ^: 

.56 5 I 
5C6 4 
4,2 1 3 



2 9 C 
5 94 
5 9C 
'i0 2'l 
1.2 3 4 
'7^-8 5 2 


3 15' 

3 95 

(36 1 
" 1. 1 0 8 
_ 1. 2 6 1 J^. 
"2. 6 [ 


1.3 6 5 
,18 5.4 ^ 
2.2 4 5^.. 
C9 6.7 . 
a6 1.6._ 
.4.5 J 4, 


4 0^'" 

] 6 6"' r 

1 4 2 


18'9 8 
""2.8 5f 6' 


""2.650' 
-3.2 97. 
4 "^* ^ 7 _ 


'478 9^1 
tt6C3" 
a 0 64^ 


'1.0 0 6 


Rural black population 

""^'VO ^ 177 ' 


0.55'6'-^ 




90' 

. 9 ' ' 


1 ^» 9 ^ 

132;' 


6.8 9'5'' 
a6 6 3^ 


1 1 

1' " 



1 2 C 
1 36' 



1 5 4 

1 5 9 



d3 95 
6.2' 8 9 



2 1 

29' 



1900-1910 
1910-1920 
1920-1950 
1930-1960 
1960-1950^ 

,1960-1950^ . 
1950- 1960 
1960-1970 



r 3 



- 1 8c^. 

1.3*1 
r 6 5^ 



'120 - 

3 2 

\ ...^1 ^9 . 


'139 
' 1^9 1. 


5.335 
4.7 C 4 
19 0 6"^ 


.rz : 57:: 
.v.... '5,3.; 


ncc inccrccnsal 


migracion- - 


Tocal black population 


2 /i 2 
0'3 

, .,4_^6 4 ^ ' 


2^0 
4 27" 
152 

J?5 " 


^ ^ 9 7 

- '5 2 5 
8 77 " 

- 4 C 7 
•.\1.4 6 8' 


• 3 0 * 

;■ 3^5.„. 

< 


.4 6„3 . 
4 9 6 J 


6 1 8 

».,5 4 1 ^, 


' - i 5 9 9 
*-J-^'7 3^ 


L 3 3,9,. 
3 05 . 



, 6 



A2. 



-1.3 8 0 



30 1 



Notes: 



-1950^ refer to "old" urban definiclon, for 19^0^-1970 



Urban-rural daca for 1900- 

co "new" urban definiclon. See U.S. Bureau of che Census, Census of Populacior.: 195( 
Bullecin P-Cl, U.S. Summai^y, p. 



viiif . , for discussion of differences. 



Nec Incercensal migmclon for 1900-1950^ derived by Census Survival Ratio method, 
for 1950^-1970 by Vical Scacistics method. See sources for further ^discussion. 



Sources : 



1900-1950 : E S Lee ec al.. Population Redistribution and Economic Growth, Vol. 
Methodological Considerations and Rcforence Tables, Tables P-6A, P-6B, P-6C; 



X, 



1950 , Special Report P-E, 



1950^: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 
No. 3B, Table 2; 

1960, 1970 from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970 , General 
Population Characteristics , Final Report PC(1)-B1, United States Table 55. 

1900-1910 to 1960-1950^: K. T. Eldridge and D. S. Thomas, Population Redistribution 
and Economic Growch , Vol. Ill, DOfrographic Analyses and TncerrelaMons Xpble Al.267 

1960-1950''* to 1960-1970: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . 
P opulation Kstlmares and Pr o jection s, Series P-25, No. 660 (June 7, 1971), Table 7. 
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APPENDIX TABLE II 



BLACK POPULATION IN blETROPOLITAN AREAS, BY REGION, 1900-1970 

(In thousands) 



cnsus date 

" 1900 
'1910" 

'1920 

"1930 
"i940 ■ 
1950 ■ 



I960 



1 



.....1?'60„ 
1970 



.1900 . 

..1910 

..1920 . . 
J930 
.1940 . 
IPSO 

1960^ 



, United 
'...States.. 



North 



Total Northeast North Central^.. ^South^ 
"_;_Jill metropoiltan areas , 



„2.C13,8.. 
.2.7.23. 

.3...1.5_6. 
n.a.. 



.Percent; of regional black, population in. all metropblipan. areas in. 



; West 



- 2:3-5 2- ;:- 


5.8.2.'.!... 


n.a. _ J- 


ji.a* , ' 




.7.4 p. . . ... 


n.a. ^ 


_ ^n.a. 


3. b 'J 7 


1.2 03 


n.a. ..'i. 


^_,n.a. 


4.991 


2. 0 S 8 


n. a._ '. 


_ n.,a. 




... i.^J . .. 


n.a.^ . 


n«a. 


3.3 6 c, 


3-866 


n.a. 


_^n.a.,, _ 




. .0..O 1 V 


n.a. 

t 


, .n.a.. 


1?'? i c. . - 


n.a.. . 


n,a. /.„ 


^ .^n.a... ^.^ 


1 t. 7 7 1 


. .^0.4 .4 C 


4 .1 4 '7 _. ^ . 


^•2 . 



.1970 



1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
'i960 



2 6,6 
■2.fc.7„ 
..3J^<9 
4 2,0 

4 5,4 

5 5.6 



6.7.3 

. 7 



.: 6 6..1 

7^ r * 

„- .111' .t.7 . .• 
8 7,1 
8 8,7 ... 
' 9 1.5 

G 'i 

t t 

1 ^n.a* 



n.a. 
n.a..; 
n.a.. 
n.a. 
ji . a^._ 
n.a. 



n, a. 



n.a., 

.n.a. 
n. ar 
n.a. 

.n.a.'._ 



2 2.1 

2 9,8' 
i?45,. 




o 'i 



.S.5»5„. 



_.^n.a. . 
'I. 9.3,9. 



.n.a... 



n.c. 

■9 5.4 



Percent of regional' biack' population in metropolitan areas with 100,000 or 

.more black population in. 1970 . 

' ".'^ 8*2 " 

5„4,9. .. 



1 



i960' 
1970 



.1 ^ A 

'2 C«4 

2 7.3 
■3 C.3i 

3 9,1 
4JS.4 

.17.3.' 



6 4,7 

;"7 2/. 

7'4.8 
.77.7 
, 7.7..6 

■ 7 7.7 

.77.3.0.. 



' 6 8 6" 

7 4.2 

7 8.8 
6 i.1 
.8 2.6 

...8 C,7.. 

■"8C.S 

8 C,3 , 



4 2,6 I 

e 6.0 ; 
6 8,8 " '! 

7 .7.3.3 L7. 

7.4,8 L-„. 

...2,5,8, J...... 




Notes : 



1900- 
as de 



,1 ^ 



1960^^ data refer to areas as defined in 1960; .I960 
fined in, 1970. "' .7.7; - 



data refer to areas 



Sources : 



ERIC 



1900-1960^: same as Appendix Table 2.jJ A •-' " 

1960'^: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the Un ited States; 1973, 

(94tK edition). Washington, D.C., 1973, p. 17. 
1970: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Popu lat ion; 1970, General Population 

Characteristics. Final Reports PC(1)-B, Table 17 for each state. 
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APPENDIX TABLE III 

BIJICK POPUUriON It; 34 >IETROPO^.irAN APJEAS WITIl 100,000 OR hK)RE BLACKS IN 1970, 1900-1970 

(In thousands) 



Standard K'etropolitaii, 
Statistical Area 

Total ^'f'ar^as 



6 Northeastern areas 
New York J* ' 

Fill ladeiphjaj^]^ 

Newark- ] 

Pittsburgh r 
Boston (a) . 
Buffalo 

10 Nor^h JjentrnJ_are?s^ 

Chicnjio ^ i 

Detroit J ' 

St. Louis 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Kansas City 

_ Indianapolis 

_ Gary 

Milwaukee 

Columbus. 




16' Sou_thcrn .arc^s 

Washington. P...C,^ .T 3 ? 

Ba I tinore 

HO^y 5 toi\ . I .^f p 

New Orleaiis.^ i i- 6 

- McRiphis 

^ Da lias J _ 
Birmingham 
Miami 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
K Greensboro 
Jacksonville 
Mobile 
Tampa 

Louisville 

2 Western areas 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 



(a) 



7 0 4 X- 

465 
239 



2b9 
'/it 7 

^3 7 i 1 S» 0 

10 6 ,118 
111 113 
.89 ' ' 1 C 9 
0 3' 101 

688^' 1.093> 
4 6'2 i 7 63 
226 ' 330 



Data for Boston in 1960 and 1970 lefer to four counties, Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
rather than to the official SMSA^Idcflnltion. ' 

Individual figures may not add to totals because of rounding. * 



Source! 



1900-1960^^^ from U.S, Bureau of the Census, Census of Population; 1960. Selected Area Reports . 
Standard Metropolita n Statistical Areas . Final Report PC(3)-1D. UyS. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1963; Table 1; all data refer to SMSAs as defined in 1960. 

1960(2) from ibid . > G eneral PopuJation Charar tcr istic s. Final Report PC(1) • Series B, Table 28 
for each state; -^reas as detained in 1970, except , Boston (see note (a)). V . 



1970 from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Cens us or P opulation; 3 970. General Population Char acter - 
istics . Final Report PC(1) - B 1, United States, Table 67,^ except Boston (.^ec note (a))'.'' 
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pkkc!£nt or r:-Mu:? 

PRJOIl TO ClVSVl 



Sen lid I id ! :<Yro 1 1 1 -.n. 
Statistical Area 



6 NorLhcascern areas^*^^. 



. aJ 32 METROPOLITAN AR.^Ai Kr^iN'O IN ?iN01l|EK l-iKTROPOLITAN AHtA 5 YEARS 

xn^ p^i:cKr:'»- or on-MJO[u\NTS ii-i vmiviov^ 5 vcars i.ivikg in anoihek 
meyu»^Olita:: area A-MJt5?Sus date, liv age at C£usvs date . 

BUCKS AND O'KiER (EXCEPT '^'HITES; 1960 ANb BUCKS. 1970^^*-^ 





Pgr c < n c^^ r ij:rarij:s_ir <i2^?£[L'*£Jl£H£l!£iA EilH a re. is 
Per=.oii$ a»v^^'T^ : Pcrsoiif; aged 1^ Persoiis~aged C 
5 and over _ 20-2/j _ 
'i%0 r 1970 * 



Nov; Yurk 




/♦ 




Philadelphia 


- - - I 
1 






Newark 


- f,- 
i 


/• 




Pittsburgh 


1 

L 




V.(: 




L 


i 




Buffalo ^ 






. 'I 


North Contral 


areasj^ 




'C.7 


Chi<:^gq - 




4 





7 4.4 r 




Dr^troif 
St. Loiiis^ 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Kansas City_ 
Indianapoli^^ 
Gary 

Mi lwai:i5;cr' 
CoiviTibus 



B*?it iRorc 
.Hdiii?to 
Net-/ Orleaifs 
Atl>nta 
Moinp!iis 
Dal J IS. 
Biminglir. 
Miami 
Norfolk 
Kichinond 

Jacksoavijiie I-Ua 
Tampa 

I>ouiyville 

2 Western areas 
Los Ar.g6jes 
San Francisco 



i 

i 



7 3 

.7 



-J, 



1960^ 
3 4.S 



1970 



4 '^5 is 

! 5 7'^ 



i 



25-29 _ 

1960 J 1970 



7' CO* 



Percent out-mi<»rancs to 
other iretropolitan areas 
J*^ rsons_i3i£eil.5.^nixU,iJivex _ , 



I 



J 

! 

i 



, 5.^.7,^ 
_ /*• 9.5 



I <■_. __ 

; o 6-6 

i "lit' ? 
' .3'fc.7 

i' 



_A.C.-.6_i-....5.i).5„ _ _ „ 
.i.7-&_fclJ,C:&. J ...f-.3..5. . 



.7 7-C, i 
. ..T3.£ J 
...i .3.2.1 

i 

l> 3.3 ! 

,5 3i3 



_5.7-a._L 



S 3-3 



jr7:o" 

_6 6./ 

7 2*6* 

6 3.6 

7 2A_ 



.i970.„ 

■ a.e ' 

7'5>/ 

"7 9.:/' 

7 "3-2^ 

8 1 *1 



.0 



6.2 



"I 



" - "* 

7.0 
3 2.0 
2.0 

7 :.c 

7 1-6 



IJ 
i> 0.6 
5 1.5 

7 7.2 
.7 7-5 



^ ^..'2 
i 6.0 
6./."' 



I V H '7 

I, 3 t-O 



I 

r 

I 



6 1.6 

6 

C v.i 



1.7 



4 3-6 

6 9.8 

6 9/. 

7 0.1 











" r 17/ 


"j—T7.1~' 






^» b.7 




6 l.g 




'3'f.1 




6*7.2"' ' 








.._„.3„2.i 






l_ ^ 6.3_^^ 


..^.^J..-?.? 






3 !> 6.C ^ 




"'"'"6 8:/'"" 


4 1.2 


r '^3.7^ . 


7 5.4 




'3 








2/9 




G 4.1 


""'7 '^'.5"' 




1 i 






^ r.3 


5 8.2 


5 6.5 


"7 1iS'' 


3 6.9 


5 3.4 


5 1-0 


67.C 


3 6.6 


4 2.C 


6 2.6 


6 8.2 : 


7 1.7 


8 C.3 ^ 


7 6.6 


8 4 J) 


7 1-4 


7 9.0 


7 7,7 


8 4.1 


7 20 


6 1.6 


7 5'^ 


S 3,? 



Notes: dita for 1960 rc|>f to areas as defined in 1960, for 1970 as defined in 1970. In most areas there 
,was cither cLmr..? ia JgfXnirion 6r the effect of the cliange on the blick population was minimal. 
Comparisjii 1960^ and 1960^ coluinns ia Appendi.< Table III shows effect of change on total black 
popuJation. 



(a) 

The chvuige In cov.ra^c r^ay affect compari i>ons for the two Western areas; in all other areas *'others" 
are 0 very p.lnor proportion of. total. 

Sources: cnir.c as Table 6. ^ ^ 
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